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Peter Penguin Talking 


Hurray! Call out the cheer leaders. Here is the 
first of the new sport covers—football, baseball, 
“swimming and skating, sports for summer and 
winter, for boys and for girls. Did we leave out 
anything? I had so many letters asking for so many different sports that 
it would have taken twice round the year to get them all done; so we 
asked Lois Lenski to do the first cover and put in all the sports she could. 





From now on, we shall have separate covers for the most popular 
sports. Next month it will be football. In November, Ellis Credle will 
draw—but that’s going to be a very special one and I’m keeping it for 
a surprise. Later, look for covers of skating, skiing, ping pong, archery, 
tennis, swimming and diving, all by favorite illustrators. 

Almost half the boys and girls who wrote said swimming was their 
favorite sport, but that’s just because it’s hot J know! I've been sitting 
on the water cooler for the last six weeks, and the middle of each after- 
noon I take a nap and dream I’m swimming in the Antarctic Ocean. Yes, 
that’s the sport for summer. As Ann Johnston wrote to me: 


“For grown-ups it’s either golf or tea, 
But when it comes to you and me 


We'll take swimming any day.” 


Lois Lenski seems to have felt that way herself judging from the fun 
the children on this cover are having—swimming, diving, fishing and 
rowing. But her pictures are always fun. Do you remember the Vermont 
kitchen last Christmas? And perhaps you know some of her books: 
THE LITTLE AUTO, SKIPPING VILLAGE, or PHOEBE FAIRCHILD, the story 
of her own home in Connecticut, a hundred years ago. 

Just when I was writing this, Leonard Weisgard came in with the pic- 
tures for “Chinatown Cat.”’ I like especially the one of the Chinese boy 
and girl looking at the cat—they seem so fond of it. And do you 
notice how few lines he has used in that picture? Makes it look easy, 








doesn’t it? Only just try it. Every line has to be just right in thickness 
as well as in shape. Change so much as a dot on one of those faces, and 
you change the picture. Leonard Weisgard is a young artist and maybe 
you haven’t seen many books by him yet, but you will. Watch for 
THROUGH THE HABROR and CINDERELLA this fall. 

That makes me think of a game we could play. Do you know how to 
play Authors? You could make up a game on the same plan using your 
own favorites. Think of Kipling and the JUNGLE Books or Mark 
Twain’s stories, TOM SAWYER and HUCKLEBERRY FINN. Or begin with 
the authors in this month’s Story PARADE and see how many books 
you can find by each one. Take the artists, too, and you'll have almost 
enough for the whole game. 

You might start with Kurt Wiese, who has written and illustrated many 
children’s books. Born in Germany, he lived for many years in China, 
then in Australia and South America. Everywhere he went he made 
sketches, particularly of animals. Now, he is known for his skill in 
drawing three kinds of pictures: animals, wild and tame, Chinese people 
and villages, and comical situations. 

A few months ago, we asked Kurt Wiese if he could draw gypsies. 
Of course he could! Why, when he was a boy, some gypsies had built 
one of their caravans practically in his front yard! So he was chosen to 
illustrate ‘The Gypsy Dog,” which will appear in book form this fall. 
And next month, there will be more pictures by Kurt Wiese, only this 
time they will be Chinese. 

If you once start looking, you will find many books illustrated by Henry 
Pitz and Wilfrid Bronson, two other artists in STORY PARADE this month. 
Henry Pitz specializes in adventure stories and hero tales. Wilfrid Bron- 
son is a scientist as well as an artist and has gone on exciting expeditions 
to study sea life. That's why he knows so much about sponges. Did 
you ever see anyone who could put so much into a picture as he can? Of 
course, I’m partial to Wilfrid Bronson because he drew my picture, and 
wrote a whole book about my cousin PADDLEWINGS, who came to live in 
the New York Aquarium. 

You'll find plenty of books by other Story PARADE contributors, espe- 
cially Elizabeth Coatsworth. I'll tell you more about her next month 
when we start her serial story, “The Peddlet’s Cart.” 
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Up in the air 

Up in the air 

Over the roofs 

Of the town! 

The Sun is a woman 
Drying her hair: 
She lets it come 
Tumbling down, 
It’s almost as bright 


And yellow and fair 
As her dazzling 
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Golden crown. 


Up in the sky = 
Up in the sky 3 
Quietly through 


The night, ) 
The Moon is walking 

Soft and high, mM, wv 
She wears a coif wd 
Of white, 

Like a girl in prayer 
She goes pacing by 
Shedding 

A tranquil light. 
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CHINATOWN CAT 


By Lavinia R. Davis 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 


Sammy didn’t like Chinatown. He watched the rest of his 
class follow Miss Harris down the narrow street. The others 
were having a good time on their day in San Francisco, but 
that didn’t make Sammy feel any better. 

With hands deep in his empty pockets, Sammy looked at 
the bright shop windows. There were china spoons, back 
scratchers with long, ivory fingers, puzzles, boxes and whole 
trayfuls of the most fascinating little glass gadgets. There 
were baseball bats, elephants, dogs, cats, fishes and lions, all 
as small as the end of Sam’s little finger. Any one of them 
would be perfect to put on the end of his watchfob if only 
he had the money to buy one. In a few minutes the other 
children had spent their dimes, or nickels, or quarters. 

“Now we're going down to the Chinese Theatre,” Miss 
Harris said, “and after that we'll have to start for home.” 

The sooner the better, Sam decided. Chinatown was a 
dud. Even the Chinese people walking along the street were 
a disappointment, dressed in dark city clothes like everyone 
else. A few of the houses had brightly painted gables, but 
most of them were quite dull and the theatre would probably 
be dull, too. Only the shops were exciting and Sammy 
couldn’t shop very well without money. 
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Miss Harris crossed a narrow alley and led the class down 
the hill toward Grant Avenue. Suddenly Sammy had an 
idea. He could take a short-cut down the alley and around 
the block and meet the class at the theatre. He’d get there 
as soon as they would, and he wouldn’t have to look in the 
windows or hear the other boys talk about what they’d 
bought. 

Sammy looked around him and then ducked down the 
alley. Nobody missed him and nobody called after him. 

The alley was narrow and quite deserted and there were no 
bright shop windows. Colored clothes flapped on a line over- 
head, and on the wooden doorways he could see faded paper 
signs printed in Chinese. 

Sammy was aware suddenly of the stamping of his own 
shoes. He stood still and listened. Not a window opened, 
not a door shut. The distant whine of cable cars on Tele- 
graph Hill was the only sound. 

Sammy moved around a bend in the alley. Now, even the 
hum of traffic was cut off. His heels sounded like pistol 
shots. Sam walked on tiptoe. Then, suddenly, he heard the 
sound of soft, padding footsteps behind him. He looked 
back and for a moment his heart stood still. 

There was a man following him, a Chinese in robe and 
queue. In his hand was a naked, glittering knife! 

For one second Sammy hesitated. Then he began to run. 
He had no choice. He had to go further into the alley. If 
he turned back he would run straight into the man with the 
knife. Sam ran, and his heart beat up in his throat. Once 
he looked over his shoulder. The Chinese was still close 
behind him. 

Sam spurted and then stopped dead. Another Chinese 
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THERE WAS A MAN FOLLOWING HIM 


had glided silently out of the doorway in front of him! He 
was also dressed in loose blue silk and he also carried a knife. 
Sammy shrank back. 


In that second the first man caught up with him—and 
passed him! 

The two Chinese nodded and hurried along together. 
Sammy gasped with relief. They weren’t after him! They 
hadn’t even noticed him. They were busily hurrying some- 
where together. 


Sammy walked along and soon he was nearly at the end of 
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the alley. He could see the cars in the street beyond. Be- 
tween himself and the street was a low iron balcony. And 
under the balcony was a whole crowd of Chinese people in 
costume! 

Sammy looked at their gay clothes and looked at the bal- 
cony and, then, he understood. That bird-cage of a balcony 
was the fire escape. And it was the fire escape on the back 
of the theatre. These people were the actors. He had been 
scared shaky by two actors in fancy dress! 

Sammy looked at the two men with the long knives, and, 
then, he laughed and laughed and laughed until he felt weak. 
The actor who had come up behind him turned away from 
the rest of the crowd. “You all the time laugh like sin,” he 
said. ‘What is so funny?” 

Sammy hesitated and then told him. The Chinese looked 
at him and then he laughed, too. “You compliment the 
ferocity of my disguise,” he said. “I am only Lin-Po, the 
player.” He stepped toward Sammy and brandished his 
knife. Sammy stepped hurriedly backward. Then he looked 
up at Lin-Po and they both grinned. Sammy had been 
fooled all right! 

Lin-Po turned and spoke to some of the other actors. He 
spoke in a guttural, rumbling Chinese that never changed 
its tone. Sammy listened and then saw the others moving 
toward him. Apparently Lin-Po had told them the joke. 

“Always, before the play,” Lin-Po said, “‘we meet outside.” 

Sammy looked up at the theatre. He could understand 
that. There didn’t seem to be enough room for the audi- 
ence, let alone dressing rooms for the actors. 

The actors made a circle around Sammy. ‘There were 
three men, two women, a little boy of about five, and a girl 
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of about seven. The boy wore a red silk robe that came down 
to his silk slippers and he had a broad sash around his waist. 
In his arms he had a small, white cat that had a bow around 
its neck. 

Lin-Po beckoned to the little girl and she came up and 
made a deep bow to Sammy. Sammy looked around and 
then he made a bow back. There didn’t seem to be anything 
else to do. He felt a little foolish, but, then, none of his 





class were there. Besides you couldn’t treat a girl who had 
on trailing green silk and white flowers in her hair the same 
as a girl in a play suit. 

“She is called Almond Blossom,” Lin-Po said. Sammy 
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bowed again. Lin-Po looked pleased and so did the little 
girl. Here was an American boy who was polite. 

Lin-Po motioned to the little Chinese boy to come for- 
ward. The boy handed his cat to his sister before he made 
his bow. When he was through he reached for it back. But 
his eyes were still staring at Sammy and he missed the cat. 
She dropped on all four feet on the sidewalk! 

The cat stood still for one second. Then as the little girl 
reached down, she sprang away. The cat shot across the 
alley like a soft, white bullet. She jumped against the side 
of the theatre and onto the balcony. She stood there blink- 
ing at them. 

“Kitty-White, come back,” the little girl called. 

The little boy called in Chinese and Lin-Po called in both 
Chinese and English. Then he turned to the children and 
spoke a stream of growling, biting, Chinese words. 

It was as plain to Sammy as though they had spoken Eng- 
lish. They needed the cat for the play. The children had 
been careless. The play was due to begin in a few minutes. 
The cat was lost! 

Lin-Po reached up toward the balcony but the ladder was 
three feet out of his reach. The other actors crowded around 
talking in Chinese and in English. They tried but none of 
them could reach the balcony. The little cat’s pointed ears 
were cocked forward; its head was on one side. It was laugh- 
ing at them! 

Sammy hurried forward directly under the balcony. He 
couldn’t possibly jump but if he could climb he might be 
able to reach the cat. He pointed to the ladder. “If you'll 
lift me up that far, I could climb,” he told Lin-Po. 

Lin-Po lifted him up on his shoulder without a word. 
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Sammy reached for the ladder and then hung there kick- 
ing. He chinned himself up on the lowest rung and began 
to climb. He could see the two Chinese children in their silk 
robes. None of them could have climbed after the cat in 
their Chinese clothes. 

But it wasn’t as simple as Sammy had planned. Whenever 
Sammy put out his hand, the little white cat moved away. She 
bent her soft legs and sprang from a standstill up the wall of 
the building. Sammy looked after her and felt very foolish. 

Then he looked down at the bright crowd of laughing 
actors. He couldn’t be scared again. He had been frightened 
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THEY COULD NOT CLIMB IN CHINESE CLOTHES 
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of Lin-Po and his sword, and that was enough. Sammy 
found a toe-hold in the crumbling brick wall of the theatre 
and began to climb. He put one foot on top of a big wooden 
sign that was written in Chinese. He tested it and it held 
his weight. He swung up carefully. 

The cat was on a little ledge just above him. She looked 
at him with green, impersonal eyes. Sammy flattened him- 
self against the side of the theatre. He dug one hand into 
the bricks, until his finger tips hurt. One-two-three! “Here 
Pussy, here!” He let go with his left hand and swung for 
the cat. He caught her by her soft neck. 

In another moment he scrambled back to the balcony, the 
cat under his arm. He climbed down the ladder. ‘Good! 
Well done, oh, excellently done,” Lin-Po called up to him. 

The other actors called in English and Chinese and then 
began to move into the theatre. “It is time,” someone said. 
““We begin.” 

The little girl looked up at Sammy, her eyes large and ad- 
miring. Sammy handed her the cat and the next moment an 
older woman whisked her into the theatre. 
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Only Lin-Po was left behind. “Well done,” he said. “We 
are most glateful.” He twisted something at his wrist and 
put it in Sammy’s hand. “For you,” he said, “with thanks.” 

In another moment he was gone and Sammy was alone in 
the quiet alley. Sammy looked in his hand and then looked 
again. There in his palm was a small wooden cat. It was 
as sleek as silk and as cool to the touch as crystal. Sammy 
turned it over. It was an ornamental button, the threads 
still hanging from it where Lin-Po had torn it from his wrist. 
Sammy looked at it and rubbed it with his fingers. It would 
make a watchfob, a beautiful watchfob that would remind 
him always of Chinatown. 

He walked out of the alley and met his class just going into 
the theatre. 

“Why, Sammy, I thought you were lost,” Miss Harris said. 
“What shop were you in?” She ushered Sammy into the 
theatre with the other children before he could speak. 

“What'd you buy?” Tip Harrower asked and pulled out 
his lucky glass elephant. 

Sammy looked at it and said nothing. Those glass toys 
were meant for tourists. He pulled out his cat and held it 
out in his hand. 

“Gee,” said Tip, “look at the Chinese cat. Where’d you 
ever get that?” 

Just then the curtain went up and Sammy slid the cat 
back into his pocket. He could see the two children and 
the cat, and Lin-Po and the other soldier guarding them with 
a sword. 

“A friend of mine gave it to me,” Sammy said. “A Chi- 
nese actor friend.” He nodded at the figures on the stage, and 
grinned at Lin-Po. 
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THE GYPSY DOG 


By CHESLEY KAHMANN 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


THE Story So Far: Into the Gypsy camp trotted a thin, 
brownish dog with ears like a Cocker Spaniel’s. He was hun- 
gry and very friendly. Joe and Alamina hoped they could 
keep him, but that very day he made trouble for the Gypsies 
by raiding the chicken coop of the nearest farmhouse, just 
when Old Kenza was making friends with the sheriff’s wife 
who lived there. “So that’s your trick!” screamed the woman. 
“Coming here with a dog that steals. Take him and go 
away!” Kenza was angry enough at that, but she was ter- 
rified when she discovered that the dog, Jasper, belonged to 
Tom Cooper, an outcast Gypsy. Anyone who touched him 
or ate with him would be outcast, too. Old Kenza glared at 
Joe and Alamina. “Out of my sight,” she shouted. “It was 
you that encouraged the dog.” Just then Jasper trotted into 
camp again and laid a tomato at Alamina’s feet. “Don’t 
touch him,’ warned Kenza, “or the tomato either!” 


Part THREE 


Kenza stepped back, stamping her foot. “Go away!” 
“Oh, don’t blame Aim!” said Alamina. “He just thinks 
he’s doing us a favor! It isn’t Jasper’s fault that he belongs 
to an outcast Gypsy!” 
“You'll be quiet!” Kenza said, turning upon Alamina. 
Jasper seemed to know that something was wrong. He 
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turned away and, like a streak of lightning, ran out of camp. 
For one small moment Alamina watched him. Then she, too, 
started out of camp. 

““Where’re you going?” demanded Kenza. She squinted 
up her eyes. 

Alamina stopped abruptly. She said, “Well, I’m going— 
I’m going down to the river to wash—to wash the sight of 
Tom Cooper off myself.” 

“Go and wash yourself, then!” Kenza said. “But don’t go 
any farther than the river! And if you know what’s good 
for you, you'll not go looking for that dog!” 

When Alamina returned to camp an hour later, she found 
everyone in a bad humor. Joe sat over by the wagon whit- 
tling wood. Just one little glance at his face told Alamina 
that he was angry. And all the others were talking excitedly. 

““What’s the matter?” Alamina asked Joe. 

Joe pointed to a heap of vegetables in the center of the 
camp. There were tomatoes, a few pods of peas, a carrot, 
and a string bean plant. 

“Why—it’s—it’s like the vegetables Jasper stole for—for 
Tom Cooper!” Alamina gasped. “The string bean plant and 
all!” Joe nodded. 

Just then Jasper appeared again, this time dragging a 
gunny sack. Kenza gave another shriek. 

“Will he never stop?” she cried. But Jasper only laid the 
gunny sack down beside the vegetables and stood up, beg- 
ging. When no one gave him a reward he bounded over to 
Alamina. His eyes sparkled. He seemed happy just to be 
near her. He licked her ankles. 

“Tom Cooper’s trying to send us bad luck we’ll have a long 


time un-doing!” Kenza said in a low voice. Then, moving 
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forward, “But we'll not have it! Here, Alamina and Joe! 
Take that dog straight back to him—tie him to a tree near 
Tom Cooper’s camp and leave him there!” 

The next minute Alamina and Joe were leading the dog 
out of camp. Finally Alamina said, “I don’t believe a little 
dog like this could bring us such bad luck as Kenza says, do 
you?” 

“No, I don’t!” said Joe, stoutly. ““And I don’t believe Tom 
Cooper, even if he is marima, could bring us such bad luck 
as Kenza says!” 

She looked down at Jasper, unhappily. Tears came into 
her eyes. 

“Jasper,” she said, “this is the last time we’ll ever see you! 
We're taking you back to that—that man who doesn’t feed 





“WILL HE NEVER STOP?” KENZA CRIED 
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““GooD-BY! GOOD-BY!”” WHISPERED ALAMINA 


you very much. We’re taking you back—” She could say 
no more. She felt queer in her throat. 

But Jasper seemed not to understand that this was his last 
hour with the children. To Alamina, that made it all the 
worse, Jasper’s not understanding 

They came to the large rock. Joe started to tie the leash 
around a small tree. 

“Good-by! Good-by!” whispered Alamina, falling to her 
knees. She gave Jasper a long hug. 

Then she rose, a hollow, lonesome feeling inside. Care- 
fully she peered around the rock. The next moment she was 
crying, “Joe! Joe!” For where the camp had been was now 
only a deserted spot. The only thing left was a dead chicken. 
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“I guess he was afraid we were going to tell about his steal- 
ing the vegetables!” said Joe. ‘And look! He must have been 
ina hurry. He didn’t even put out his fire.” 

““And—and he went away without taking the dog!” said 
Alamina. That was the worst of all. ‘He left Jasper to 
starve!” 

““He’s been sort of left to us!” said Joe. 

Jasper moved about the deserted camp, sniffing at the egg 
shells, then at the dead chicken. Finally he picked up the 
chicken and brought it to the children. 

“Oh, it’s sad!” said Alamina. “His bringing us things. 
He’d get us into trouble everywhere we went!” 

Joe nodded. But suddenly he shouted, “I’ve got a plan! 
Listen! We’ll—untrain him!” 

“Untrain him?” repeated Alamina. 

Then Joe explained. Tom Cooper had fed the dog only 
when he stole something. They would turn that around. 
They would feed Jasper all he wanted when he did zo¢ steal. 
When he stole, he would not receive anything. 

“It may take a long time,” Joe ended, “but—but I'll bet 
it will work!” 

They walked back through the wood. Jasper dashed about 
happily. Several times he brought the children sticks. But 
although sticks were not really stealing, Joe and Alamina 
paid him no attention, knowing that they could not untrain 
him unless they were very strict. 

“Let’s give him a bath in the river!” said Alamina. “If 
Kenza knows we’ve gone to all that trouble to wash Tom 
Cooper away from him, maybe she’ll be more friendly!” 

They walked around to the river, took off their sandals 
and waded in. Jasper, after a thorough scrubbing, shook 
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himself and, suddenly, dashed off. He came back soon, with 
the dead chicken in his mouth! 

“Pretend you don’t even see him!”’ said Joe. 

Alamina pretended not to notice. But she took a long 
look out of the corner of her eye. She saw Jasper still tag- 
ging along, the chicken in his mouth. 

“Oh!” gasped Alamina, for Jasper had suddenly headed 
straight for the camp. “We've got to stop him!” 

“Jasper! Come back! Come back!” Joe called. 

Twice Jasper looked back, but, as if it were a game, kept 
on ahead of them. Finally, Alamina and Joe close behind 
him, he trotted into the camp. He went straight to the pile 
of vegetables and the gunny sack and laid down the chicken. 

The camp seemed to gasp. Alamina expected to hear 
Kenza’s voice any moment. But it was not Kenza’s voice 
that boomed out. It was the voice of a strange man—a 
Gorgio—whom she had not noticed before. He elbowed his 
way through the group of Gypsies, saying, “So the dog 
doesn’t belong to you? He doesn’t?” 

Alamina gasped. Upon the man’s blue shirt she saw some- 
thing bright—the badge of a sheriff. 

“T guess you'll have a little explaining to do!” he said. 
“That’s one of my chickens!” He picked it up and pointed 
to a little metal band around one leg. “That’s my mark! I 
guess the truth is that you folks’ve got a dog that steals— 
just as my wife said!” 

“Tt’s all a big mistake,” said Kenza. “The dog’s not ours. 
In fact,” she said, with an air of triumph, “we could lead you 
to the owner if you’re interested.” 

“All right,” said the sheriff, “but be quick about it.” 


Kenza turned to Alamina and Joe, saying in a sing-songy 
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voice, ““You could take the gentleman to where the dog came 
from, couldn’t you?” 

Alamina’s eyes were large and dark and full of fright. ““We 
could—but—the man’s moved—gone away!” 

*That’s the truth!” said Joe. 

“A fine story!” cried the sheriff. “I might have known 
you were just making it up. You'll go to jail, the whole 





“THAT'S ONE OF MY CHICKENS!” SAID THE SHERIFF 


bunch of you, for camping on my property and stealing my 
vegetables and my chickens!” 

The Gypsies winced, but the sheriff had a new idea. 

“T guess my jail’d be too small for all of you, after all!” he 
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said. “So just move on—move on inside of half an hour—” 
The camp sighed in relief. 

“But I'll keep the dog!” added the sheriff. “I guess a dog 
like that ought to be the one put into jail!” 

“Oh!” cried Alamina. ‘You couldn’t—you couldn’t!” 

Kenza stepped forward brightly, a smile on her face. 

“A hundred thank-you’s!” she said. “It’s a pleasure to 
meet such an understanding sheriff! And it’s a service you 
do us, taking the dog off our hands! A real service!” 

The next thing Alamina knew, the sheriff was walking 
away with Jasper, calling back that they must be gone in 
half an hour. Then Jasper was out of sight. 

“Tt isn’t fair!” cried Alamina to Joe. “It wasn’t Jasper’s 
fault!” 

But Kenza turned angrily on the children. ““That’s enough 
about Jasper. He nearly got us all put into jail with his 
thieving ways.” She snapped her fingers loudly. “Come, 
everybody! Load up! We’re moving!” 

The Gypsy camp suddenly became a very lively place. 
There was nothing for Alamina to do but help “load up,” 
because Kenza would not listen to one word about Jasper’s 
bath in the river. She and Joe carried kettles and dishes to 
the wagon, but all Alamina could think of was Jasper. What 
was happening to him? Where was he? 

Women pulled tent stakes out of the ground and the canvas 
above fell down with a squashing sound. Women rolled up 
the canvas and dragged some of it to the wagon, some to the 
automobile. Alamina found the sugar sack which held all 
her clothes. That, too, she threw into the wagon. 

One of the men hitched the horses to the wagon. Another 
filled the radiator of the car with water. Steve looked into 
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the engine, and someone else examined the tires. Then Kenza 
threw water over the fire. It sputtered and steamed. Then 
it was only a wet, black spot on the ground, no fire at all. 

All the men, except one, piled into the automobile. Steve 
started the engine and the car moved away with squeaks and 
chugs. Several women trailed after it on foot. The wagon, 
drawn by horses, followed the automobile. 

The caravan moved through the pasture to the road. Then 
down the road it went. Alamina and Joe, walking behind, 
saw the wagon get farther and farther ahead of them. It 
finally disappeared over a hill. 

But Alamina and Joe did not worry about that. They 
knew that if the wagon came to a fork in the road, someone 
would leave a little sign of sticks and leaves at the side of the 
road to show which way it had gone. All along there would 
be little signs—the patterans—to show the way the Gypsies 
had traveled. 

The road led past the white farmhouse. Alamina and Joe 
were about to walk past it, but Alamina’s feet began to go 
more and more slowly. 

“J—I just can’t pass without knowing what’s going to 
happen to Jasper!” she said. She came to a full stop by the 
gate. For a moment she stood looking toward the house. 
Then she felt something brave rise inside herself. 

“I’m going to find out!” she whispered. 

The next moment she was in the front yard, Joe beside her. 
Together they moved toward the house. The geese ran to- 
ward them, hissing and stretching out their white necks. But 
in a minute they were at the back door, staring. For inside 
they saw the sheriff and Jasper. The sheriff was holding out 
a piece of meat, and Jasper was sitting up, begging. 
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But the sheriff’s wife was saying, “Go along! Take him to 
the pound, as you said you would.” 

““He’s a friendly little thing,” said the sheriff. “It does 
seem too bad. . . .” 

Then the sheriff’s wife caught sight of Alamina and Joe. 
And so did Jasper. Jasper ran to the screen door and 
scratched to get out. 

*“What’re you doing around here?” cried the sheriff’s wife, 
glaring at Alamina and Joe. 

“Oh, you can untrain him!” said Alamina. “Untrain him 
so he won’t—steal! Oh, you could!” She told the whole 
plan. She looked up at the woman, her dark eyes full of 
tears. “It wasn’t his fault!” 

““He’s a friendly dog!” added Joe. 

The sheriff looked embarrassed. He turned around to the 
sink, took a dipper full of water and began to drink. 

“Please give him a chance!” pleaded Alamina. 

Then she told the story of Tom Cooper, leaving out noth- 
ing. Kenza would never have told a word of it, for Kenza 
believed in keeping things that were Gypsy to themselves. 
But Alamina did not care. She told how Tom Cooper had 
taught the dog to steal. She told about his being Kenza’s 
worst enemy. She even explained what marima meant to 
the Gypsies, what a disgrace it was. And she told about his 
leaving in a hurry. 

“Because I guess he thought we’d tell you about his steal- 
ing your vegetables!” she added. 

“Tt’s all true!” said Joe. “We could show you the place 


>> 


where his camp was—and where 





“Tt’s the wildest tale I ever heard!” said the woman. 


“But you must give Jasper a chance!” begged Alamina. 
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THE ASHES FROM THE FIRE WERE STILL WARM 


“He'll make you a good dog—if you'll just untrain him!” 
Her eyes were full of tears. ‘Oh, he hasn’t got another 
person in the world—only you!” 

The sheriff, who all this time had had his back to the chil- 
dren, now turned around suddenly. 

“Suppose you show us Tom Cooper’s camp!” 

In no time at all Joe and Alamina had led the sheriff and 
his wife to the place. The ashes from the fire were still a 
little warm, and where the tent had been were chicken 
feathers. 

The sheriff looked thoughtful. All the way back to the 
farmhouse he looked thoughtful. Once he said, ““A man like 
that is a bad thing for the whole country!” 

Alamina kept wishing that he would say something about 
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what he was going to do with Jasper. But when he reached 
his house all he said was, “‘And you say the old lady doesn’t 
like the dog?” 

“She doesn’t!” admitted Alamina. “I suppose it’s because 
he belonged to Tom Cooper! Even after we washed him, 
Kenza wouldn’t talk about him!” 

The sheriff put his hands deep into his pockets and rocked 
back and forth upon his heels and toes. His wife said nothing 
at all. She just looked at him. 

“Your folks’re a long way ahead of you by this time,” the 
sheriff finally said. 

“Oh, but that doesn’t matter!” said Alamina. “If you'll 
just say you'll be good to the dog—that’s all that counts!” 

Instead of answering, the sheriff turned to his automobile 
which stood nearby. 

“Get in, everybody; we’re going for a drive,” he said. 
“You, too, Jasper.” 

Alamina, wondering, got into the back seat with Joe and 
Jasper. Down the driveway they drove, then down the road. 
Before long Alamina saw the green wagon with the yellow 
wheels up ahead. She saw Gypsy women walking behind it 
at the edge of the road. The sheriff caught up with the 
wagon. He slowed down. 

“Stop, in the name of the law!” he called out. 

The driver brought the wagon to an abrupt stop. In only 
a minute the wagon was surrounded by Kenza, Femi, and 
several others. 

“There’s a little matter we’ve got to have settled before 
you folks can move on!” said the sheriff. “I’ve got to have 
a promise from you!” He pointed to Kenza. “Here, you— 
you, old lady! You’re the one that’s got to promise!” 
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Kenza looked at him in surprise. 

“I’ve decided to give the dog to these children, here,” said 
the sheriff. He pointed to Alamina and Joe. 

Alamina and Joe gasped. Give Jasper to them? 

“But I want to know the dog’d have a good home!” said 
the sheriff. ‘That you’d let the boy and girl untrain him— 
Was that what you called it?” 

“Yes!” cried Joe and Alamina, together. Kenza’s mouth 
fell open, but no words came out. 

“And one more thing—if you should ever come across a 
man named Tom Cooper, I want your promise to report him 
to the police!” 

“Oh!” gasped Kenza. “Oh, I would! I would! I’d prom- 
ise that in a minute! And as for the dog—if you really 
want us to keep him—I promise. I do for a fact.” 

Alamina and Joe jumped out of the car. Jasper bounded 
out after them. Alamina knew that she and Joe said thank- 
you, and she knew that the sheriff and his wife drove back 
down the road. And she knew that the green wagon with 
the yellow wheels moved forward again. And she knew that 
Joe fed Jasper all the meat that was in the wagon—the very 
last piece—to start the untraining. 

And she thought she heard Kenza say, “By the hairs on my 
head, I do believe the little dog’s a good sign. I do believe 
he’s been sent to us as a special sign!” 

Alamina gave Jasper a long hug. 

“Oh, Jasper!” she said. “You belong to the Gypsies now. 
Forever and ever and ever, you belong to the Gypsies!” 


THE END 
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THE MERMAID 


A Traditional Song 























‘Twas Fri-day mornwhen we set sail, And we 
Then out spake the cap-tain of our gal-lant ship, And a 
Then out spake the cook of our gal-lant, gal-lant ship, And a 
Then three times round went’our}gal-lant, gal-lant ship, And 

















were not far from land, Whenthe Cap- tain spied a 


well spok-en man was he; ‘I have mar - ried a wife in 
red hot cook was he; ‘‘I care much more for my ket-tles 
three times round went she; Then three times round went our 
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love-ly mer-maid With a comb and a glass in her hand. 
Sa - lem _ town, And to-night she a wid-der will be.” 
and my pots Than I do _ for the depths of the sea.”’ 
gal - lant, gal-lant ship, And she sank in the depths of the sea! 
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Chorus (For two parts if desired) 





Oh! the © - cean waves may roll, And the 





storm-y winds may blow, While we poor sail-ors go 
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low, be-low, be-low, And the land-lub-bers lie down be-low. 


This song lends itself easily to simple dramatization or pantomine. 
The action is suggested by the text and the pictures. 
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THE BATHROOM SKELETON 


By Wi_Frw BRONSON 
Illustrated by The Author 


For two thousand years and more people have been taking 
baths with skeletons. Many of your friends do it. And so 
do you, if you use a sponge in your tub. For a sponge is only 
the skeleton of a strange animal which lived at the bottom of 
the sea. There it was stuck fast to a rock or other solid thing. 
Though really an animal it never moved about but stayed in 
the same spot as long as it lived. 

To be sure the sponge’s skeleton is not much like our own. 
But just as our bones are covered with flesh, so was this soft, 
tough thing we call a sponge. The flesh itself was not like 
ours, being a very thin layer, very black and slimy. But the 
sponge animal was alive, could breathe and feed itself and 
have hundreds of children. 

Since a sponge has no legs and cannot go in search of food, 
it has to make food come to it. It does not feed through 
roots as plants do. It beckons for food. For though it has 
no arms or hands, it has thousands of tiny fingers. You can 
see them only through a strong magnifying glass. These 
fingers, shaped like slender whips, are in the tunnels which 
pass all through the sponge’s body. There is one main tunnel 
and many smaller ones. The little whip-like fingers wave as 
though beckoning, beckoning, always beckoning. Day and 
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night this goes on, as steady as the beating of your heart. 
Their motion moves water in through the small tunnels. It 
flows out through the large one. 

Now, sea water is full of floating food for sponges. Little 
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animals and plants, so small you cannot see them, are drift- 
ing all about. Meat and vegetables, they are beckoned into 
the sponge, drifting with the water. The sponge, having no 
stomach, simply soaks up this food through the skin in its 
tunnels. Having no lungs, it also soaks up oxygen, its way 
of breathing. So it lives. And it may grow from pinhead 
size to the size of a barrel. 

Baby sponges, pinhead size, hatch out by the hundreds, 
from the skin in the tunnels of a grown-up sponge, and go 
floating out into the sea through the big main tunnel. They 
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are like the seeds of a plant blowing in the wind. They settle 
on the sea bottom. But though plant seeds die on rocks on 
land, sponge babies grow upon them in the sea. When sponge 
babies settle in sea mud, they never grow up. Rocks, corals, 
seashells, crabs’ backs, any hard firm place will do to attach 
themselves for growing. 

The ones that grow on crabs’ backs are carried about, a 
free ride but worth a lot. When a crab is eating he scatters 
about crumbs of all sizes and some of them drift into the 
sponge’s tunnels. A free lunch, too. The crab’s eight legs 
are very useful to the sponge. And the crab, in turn, is pro- 
tected because, by wearing the sponge, it is disguised from 
its enemies. Fishes often eat crabs but they do not like 
sponges. Often a sponge will grow so large on a sea-snail’s 
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back that the poor thing cannot carry it any longer. It dies 
and lets go of the sea bottom. Then the sponge, still holding 
the snail shell, goes bouncing about under water like a great 
black ball. The fishermen call such sponges rollers. 

Sponges were taken first from the Mediterranean Sea a 
very long time ago. The ancient Greek diver held his breath 
and a large stone. He dove overboard and sank with the 
stone, filled a bag with sponges and was pulled up again. 
He could only work two or three minutes at a time. Today 
in the same sea, Greeks fish much deeper, using diving suits. 
They can stay down and work for an hour or so. Big fleets 
of Greek spongers also work on the coast of Florida now, 
using the same kind of suits and boats they do in the 
Mediterranean. 

In the West Indies, especially in the Bahama Islands, sponge 
fishing is done quite differently. No diving suits are used. 
Indeed they do not dive at all, but use long poles with barbed 
hooks on one end. The water is very clear a long way down, 
but ripples on the surface often spoil the view. So the sponge 
men look through glass-bottomed buckets. Leaning over 
the side of a rowboat, looking through the bucket, they hook 
up sponges from the sea bottom forty feet below. 

The sponge fleet of sloops and little schooners make a 
lovely sight sailing out of harbor for the fishing grounds. 
Most of the men are negroes who started sailing as cooks’ 
helpers when, perhaps, but ten or twelve years old. On deck 
are stacked the small boats which will be used when the place 
is reached where sponges grow. Here each little ship is an- 
chored and the boats are launched, two men in each. One 
man sculls the boat using a single oar which he works like a 
fish’s tail at the stern. The other man, pole in hand, watches 
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through the bucket as they move along. When he raises a 
hand the sculler stops the boat, down goes the pole, jab! And 
up comes a big round roller. The sponges, lying in the col- 
lecting boats, die in the hot sun. At the day’s end they are 
kneaded on the ship’s deck. 

The kneading is to drive out many small creatures which 
live in sponges’ tunnels, uninvited. Small crabs hide there, 
baby octopuses and long white worms, bits of whose chalky 
shell you may have found in your bathroom sponge skeleton. 
These animals, already suffering because the water still in the 
sponges has gotten very stale and warm from being in the 
sun, slither out all over the deck. With much smelly slime 
they are washed down the scuppers and back again into the 
sea. 

Next, the sponges are soaked in the warm shallow water of 
a nearby beach for a day or so. Then the decayed flesh is 
beaten from them with short sticks, and they are rinsed and 
set out for partial drying. They must not be dried com- 
pletely for some time lest they become too stiff and lose their 
quality. When as many have been collected as the little ships 
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will hold, below and piled on deck, away they go with a song, 
for home and market. 

At last they sail into the harbor and tie up at the dock. 
All their home folks are down to greet them, and it is a very 
gay and jolly time. The sponges are spread on the dock and 
merchants come to buy. Wagons drive up and take loads 
of sponges off to the merchants’ warehouses. There the 
bigger ones are cut into smaller sizes and all are trimmed with 
scissors by old colored mammies who smoke pipes and sing as 
they snip, snip, snip all day. 

When all the sponges are shaped up nicely they are washed 
and bleached, and packed and shipped away to the towns and 
cities of the world. There they are bought by a great many 
kinds of people; house painters, window cleaners, tailors, car 
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washers (and many others including you), all use the soft, 
tough skeletons we call sponges. 

Does it seem a rather messy business cleaning sponges so 
they may be used to help ourselves keep clean? But just 
think, a radish grows in dirt. We pull it out, wash it off and 


eat it gladly. So let us hope you can still enjoy bathing with 
a skeleton. 


A CROSSING 


When I was just a little boy, 
I crossed the deep blue sea; 
Everything seemed very nice 
And just as it should be. 


We had a funny little room, 
It had a pleasant smell; 
Like terrapin or turtle, 

I really could not tell. 


But I could never understand, 
Why grown-ups out at sea, 
Should be so sad and sea-sick 
When it seemed so nice to me. 


—Lucia CABOT 
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PUTNAM'’S CAVE 


By Harriet SMITH HAWLEY 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Tere were once in this country many wolves. But the 
most famous was an enormous gray-black wolf that lived in 
Pomfret, Connecticut, where Israel Putnam had a farm. 

This wolf was unusually large and unusually crafty. Win- 
ter after winter she would return to the farming village, 
apparently bent on destroying all the sheep in the valley. 
Sometimes she destroyed as many as seventy in one night. No 
hunter could ever get near her. 

Yet, always, she could be identified by the one short track 
she left in the soft snow. This was caused by the loss of toes 
on one foot—snapped off in a trap when she was young. That 
was a lesson she never forgot. 

But Israel Putnam came to live in Pomfret, and he was not 
the kind of young man to be beaten by a wolf, no matter 
how cunning and cruel. A strong athletic chap who had 
won many a prize in running and wrestling, he liked nothing 
better than a hot chase. So, one day, he called together five 
of his neighbors who were also mighty hunters. 

“Now, then,” said he in his matter-of-fact way, “let’s not 
be outwitted by this old wolf any longer. It’s ridiculous for 
us to let her live on our sheep and goats every winter. I say 
we should go after her.” 
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“But how?” someone objected. “Haven’t we tried every 
winter for the last five years? She’s always one jump ahead, 
yapping her contempt after we’ve chased her all night.” 

“I know,” said Putnam, “but that isn’t saying it can’t be 
done. My plan is this. Here are six of us. We'll go out by 
turns in two’s and not stop hunting until the wolf is ours.” 

““We are with you,” agreed the five, already under the spell 
of Putnam’s daring leadership. “No rest for us until we’ve 
finished the job.” 

“ll start the chase,” continued Putnam, his eyes flashing, 
“with you, John. And we'll start tonight.” 

So, after a good hot supper of pork and beans, topped off 
with apple dumplings, Putnam and his neighbor sallied forth, 
each with his long musket and his powder horn. At their 
heels leaped four hounds who seemed to sense an unusual ad- 
venture. Eagerly they sniffed the cold air, then put their 
noses to the ground. 

The night was clear and crisp, but not too cold. There 
was wind, and moon enough to see tracks in the snow. The 
men walked briskly, their leather boots creaking as they 
stamped along into the woods. 


Suddenly there was a wild baying, deep lusty baying that 
could mean only one thing. 
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“They’ve struck it,” said Putnam. “That’s Rudge in the 
lead. He’s got the best nose of any dog in the pack.” 
“Yes, and it’s the wolf we’re after. See that short track?” 


On flew the dogs. Their baying grew fainter as they took 
her trail due west. 


“Bound for the Connecticut River,” grunted John. 
“That’s her old stunt—leads the dogs on for miles, then some- 
where over there gives them the slip.” 

For ten miles the men tramped, following the direction of 
dogs and wolf until not even the faintest echo of a bark could 
be heard. The night air was sharp. The stars were bright. 

“Might as well sit down for a spell,” said Putnam. ‘Some- 
times, sitting is worth as much as marching. And if I know 
my dog, he isn’t easily slipped. We'll hear from him before 
long, I guess.” 

So, under shelter of a stone wall on the south side of a hill, 
they sat down. They smoked their pipes and passed the time 
by telling tall tales of thrilling fox hunts. Putnam was right 
in the midst of telling how he had cornered a big red, when 
he stopped, jumped up and listened. 

“Yes, sir, they are sending her back this way. That’s a 
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trick of old Rudge. Outrun ’em, edge round ’em and send 
em back-tracking. Maybe we'll get a shot at her here.” 

But it was not to be as easy as that. Long before the wolf 
reached their side hill, they could figure by the baying dogs 
that she had veered several miles to the south. 

“Guess this is where we wheel around, too,” said Putnam. 
“Tt’s now about midnight and it sounds to me as if they were 
moving back toward Pomfret. Let’s move back there. If 
the dogs haven’t holed her by morning, Tim and Martin can 
take up the hunt.” 

But before they reached the town they were well aware 
something was happening. The dogs seemed to have gone 
wild. They were madly yelping as if rooted to one spot. 
Voices were shouting. Men running. 

“The den,” cried John, “that’s where she is!” 

“The den!” Putnam walked on as if in seven league boots. 
“So that is where the crafty old wolf has headed in.” He 
knew that old cavern, three miles from his house. Once he 
had tried to explore it, but crawling halfway in, he had found 
the ground so slippery with ice that he had backed out again. 

In their excitement, Putnam and his neighbor John forgot 
that they had already been in pursuit for over fifteen hours. 
Quickly, they joined the other men gathered at the mouth of 
the cave. Every man of the village was there, with guns and 
bunches of straw, while the dogs yelped hopefully. But how 
to get the wolf was still the question. 

Putnam took command. “First we'll trying smoking her 
out. Ram the straw in the hole and light her up.” The 
straw burned like tinder, and smoke boiled out, but no wolf 
emerged. 


“Smoke isn’t heavy enough,” cried one farmer who was 
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used to smoking out bees. ‘“‘Here’s some sulphur. That 
ought to do the trick.” 

This time the men choked and wheezed from the burning 
sulphur fumes, but still there was no wolf. 

“Can there be another opening?” asked a newcomer. 

“No,” said Putnam. “I’ve investigated this old den pretty 
carefully and I’m positive this is the only way in or out. If 
the wolf isn’t to be smoked out, perhaps I can get Rudge to 
go in and drive her out.” 

Putnam whistled and Rudge came bounding. But when 
his master pointed to the small opening in the rocks, the big 
black-and-tan hound hesitated. This was not a dog’s kind 
of hunting. Still he must obey. With head down he entered 
cautiously as the men cried, “Get her, Rudge. ‘That’s the 
dog. Go for her!” 

But this black hole with an imprisoned wolf was too much 
for Rudge. Quickly be backed out, tail between his legs, 
nor would any amount of coaxing make him return. 

Putnam, with a twinkle in his eye, turned to his black 
servant. “How about you, Jim?” 

Jim started, rolled his eyes, and shook his head. ‘Me, 
Marsa, go in after that old wolf? No, Marsa, no, sir.” 

Putnam threw off his coat. “Then I’ll go. Make me a 
birch torch, tie that old rope to my legs and I'll see for myself 
where the old varmint lurks.” And although all the men 
protested, when Putnam was in a determined mood, it was 
no use to argue. 

When ready, he gave instruction about the signal for pull- 
ing him out, gave the torch a flourish, got down on his hands 
and knees, and crept in through the two-foot square opening. 
For about fifteen feet, he crawled down the oblique slippery 
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rock passage, nowhere high enough for a man to stand erect 
and only three feet wide. Walls of solid rock dripped mois- 
ture almost like rain, while the darkness was so black that the 
burning torch made only a dim circle of pale light. 

After the oblique descent, Putnam remembered that there 
was a running horizontal strip of about ten feet. After that, 
what? 

Slowly he proceeded until he could see by the light of his 
flare that the corridor passage began to ascend. This would 
be difficult. And how far would it go? Yet he knew no 
turning back. On he pulled himself until suddenly before 
him green eyeballs gleamed, and quick gnashing of teeth and 
a mighty growl sounded through the cave. 

With decision Putnam pulled the rope as a signal, which 
was not needed, for the anxious group at the opening, hear- 
ing the terrifying growl, yanked the rope so rapidly that 
Putnam came out like a shot, his shirt stripped over his head 
and his forehead bruised. 

“Well, boys, I’ve got the layout of the cave and know 
where she sits. Now to do the trick.” And loading his gun 
with nine buck shot, clutching it in one hand and the torch 
in the other, he entered the cave a second time. Down the 
dark passageway again, listening, alert. 

Putnam knew the wolf would be waiting for him. With 
her back to the wall, there she crouched, looking more fierce 
and terrible than he had imagined. Eyes rolling, teeth snap- 
ping, she was ready to fight for her life. Putnam leveled his 
gun and fired before she could spring. 

The noise in the narrow passage was deafening. Outside, 
the frightened men once again pulled on the rope that was 
tied firmly around Putnam’s legs. And again out he came, 
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THE WOLF WAS READY TO FIGHT FOR HER LIFE 


this time stunned with the kick of the musket and almost 
suffocated with the powder smoke. 

“Did you get her?” they cried. 

“Once more to find out,” he replied grimly as he straight- 
ened up to breathe out the smoke. ‘Make fast the rope for 
the last trip.” 

In he crawled for the third time, slowly and painfully, into 
the dark cold den. On he crawled to the end of the cave 
where the great wolf was lying very still. 

Was she really killed or was she cleverly making believe? 
Cautiously he applied the torch to her nose. She did not 
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move. The musket had done its work. Triumphantly he 
gave the signal on the rope and was pulled out, dragging the 
wolf with him, that great gray-black wolf that for so many 
years had been the terror of Pomfret. 

“Three cheers for Israel Putnam!” cried the crowd as each 
one pressed forward to see the wolf. “Nothing can beat him.” 

And they knew not that within a few years the Army of 
the Revolution would be cheering Pomfret’s farmer as Gen- 
eral Putnam, hero of many battles and friend of Washington. 


Putnam’s Cave, now known as Wolf Den, is still in existence. It is 
located in what is now a state park, in the town of Pomfret, Connecticut. 


NEVER YET 


Every night the lights are lighting 
And in March the kites go kiting, 
And flies are mostly flying it is true. 
When it rains the rain is raining 

But the trains are never training, 

And I’ve yet to see an acorn aching too. 


You'll agree the smoke is smoking 

And that jokes are fond of joking, 

And boats are often boating where it’s wet. 

When it snows the snow is snowing 

And I’ve heard a crow a-crowing, 

But I’ve never seen a fish go fishing yet. 
—ELIZABETH Moopy 
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Drawing by KATE SEREDY from THE WHITE STAG 


WHAT MAGAZINES SHALL I READ? 


Nor so long ago I happened to spend the morning in the 
Children’s Room of the New York Public Library, looking 
for stories for a radio program. (You can listen to that 
program every Friday, at 2:30, beginning October 14, over 
the Columbia Network). Twice, within an hour I over- 
heard visitors asking to see magazines for children and it oc- 
curred to me that that question may be asked as often as, 
“what book shall I read next?” 

For, no doubt about it, magazines have a special charm 
of their own, akin to, but quite different from, the charm 
of books. Because they come every week or every month, 
there is always something familiar as well as something new 
and interesting about the next issue of a magazine. 

Possibly you dip into the magazines your parents read: 
National Geographic, Reader’s Digest, Time, or Life. You 
probably enjoy the pictures in these magazines even if you 
don’t care for the articles. But, most of you, I am sure, 
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prefer magazines of your own, and there are some, covering 
special subjects, which stand out above others. 

Boys and girls often ask me for more stories about animals, 
true stories, and then I can gladly tell them about The 
Junior Natural History Magazine, which is published by 
the Museum of Natural History in New York City, and 
based on the interests of the thousands of boys and girls who 
visit them every year. For instance, in a recent issue, there 
are stories of husky dogs which Eskimo children have for 
pets, of raccoons and alligators, of Labrador ducks and Amer- 
ican woodchucks, of Su-Lin, the baby panda, and a page for 
the stamp naturalist. 

For those of you who are already curious about other 
countries, there is a richness of story, picture, and fact in the 
Junior Red Cross News. Because the American Red Cross 
is called on for help in floods, fire, and war damaged areas 
all over the world, the Red Cross is as ever-present as the 
newspaper correspondent, and better able to make friends 
wherever its members go. In their magazines you will find 
stories of carrier pigeons used for wireless messages, of beavers 
used to fight floods, of special stamp issues in foreign coun- 
tries. 

One of the best of all magazines on special subjects is The 
Horn Book, devoted to books and reading. In it you will 
find stories of authors and artists, how they came to write 
your favorite books, with pictures of them and their homes. 
The latest issue is especially fascinating with articles by Kate 
Seredy, winner of this year’s Newbery Medal for her book 
THE WHirTE Srac, and by Dorothy Lathrop, winner of the 
Caldecott Medal for ANIMALS OF THE BrBLE. You will feel 


almost as if you knew these distinguished artists when you read 
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the July-August Horn Book. In fact, every issue is brimful 
of news about books and the famous people who make them. 
I believe the current issue has news about Wanda Gag, author 
of MILLIONs OF Cats. 

There are news magazines, too, covering current events, 
which you may have in your school. For grades four and 
five there is My Weekly Reader, a four page news sheet with 
articles on current topics. 

For Junior High School, there are two news magazines of 
outstanding merit. The Junior Review, published in Wash- 
ington, focuses its attention on articles of national interest, 
on railroads, on crime, on farming and oil production. 
Its editorial policy is as impartial as possible. The Junior 
Scholastic, with sixteen pages a week, is more a magazine 
than a newspaper. It publishes stories as well as film re- 
views, the world in stamps, headline news. Also, each issue 
has a special topic, such as housing, police, or recreation. 
Junior Scholastic is at times cheerfully controversial. 


Magazines mentioned above: 

THE JuNtion NaturaL History MaGazine, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. 

Junior Rep Cross News, American Red Cross Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 

THE Horn Book, 264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

My Weexk.y Reaper, American Education Press, 400 S. 
Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 

THE JuNior Review, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
a <. 

Junior ScHo.astic, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 
By Rosin PALMER 




















“A birdie w-i-t-h,” Tom spelled out slowly. 

“A yellow bill,” Nancy sang out. “Now we know the rest of it— 
‘Hopped upon my window sill.’ But who wrote it?” 

“Mother Goose,” suggested Tom. “No, that doesn’t come out right. 
Let’s see—Robert Louis Stevenson. That’s not bad, Peter.”’ 

“I know another trick,” cried Nancy. “I'll show you. I can get a 
dime from under a drinking glass without touching the glass.” 

“Let's see you,” Peter said scornfully. 

Nancy led the way into the dining room. The table was set for dinner, 
and she picked up one of the glasses. ““Have you a dime and two nickels?” 

Peter pulled a dime out of his pocket. ““What do you want with two 
nickels?” he inquired. 

“You'll see,” Nancy replied. 

Tom had one nickel and Nancy borrowed another from her mother. 
“Now,” she said, and she put the three coins in a row, the dime in the 
middle and one nickel on either side. Then she turned the drinking glass 
upside down, so that its edges rested on the nickels and the dime was 
under it. 

Peter and Tom were quite interested. ‘So far so good,” they remarked, 
“but now what happens?” 

Nancy began to scratch the table cloth in front of the glass. Little by 
little the dime moved toward her until she was able to pick it up. 

“Let me try,” said Peter. 

But Tom wandered back to the porch. He wanted to work on an idea he 
had, so he sat down on the step and picked up his pencil and paper. When 
the others joined him, Nancy looked over his shoulder. “What does that 
mean?’ she cried. “Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 

“Napoleon wrote that,” Tom explained grandly. “If you read it back- 
wards, it says the same thing. I’ve been taking some words that make new 
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ones when you spell them backwards—like snip and pins—and writing 
rhymes about them. See if you can guess this one. 


The first will catch a mouse or mole, 
But backwards, it’s less than the whole.” 


“Trap,” cried Peter without hesitation. “Ask me another.” 


“The first a bug that’s bitten me, 
But backwards, air fresh from the sea.” 


“That's too hard,” Nancy said. “I’m going to make a maze.” 
“The answer is gnat,” Tom told her. 


He went on making rhymes and Nancy worked on her maze. When she 
had finished, she showed it proudly to her brothers. It looked like this: 
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FINGER PAINTING 


By Louise HotpaHi 




















HAVE you ever heard of finger painting? Another name for this kind 
of painting might be “surprise” painting, because the idea for your picture 
comes after you have started to work, instead of being planned before you 
start. 

The special kind of paint used for finger painting can be bought in art 
supply stores, in many colors and in cans of different sizes and price. If you 
are too far from such a store you can make a very satisfactory paint to use 
with your fingers by first making a thick paste of ordinary laundry starch 
and hot water and coloring it with any dye which will dissolve in water. 
The vegetable dyes your mother uses for coloring birthday cakes, or the 
dyes used for coloring Easter eggs, are easy to find and make good clear 
colors. The trouble with homemade paint is that it dries up, while that 
in cans does not. 

You will need large sheets of paper with a smooth finish. Soft, thin 
paper will not do for this kind of painting. 

When you are ready to start painting select a table with a washable top 
or cover the table with oilcloth. It is a good plan to work in a room where 
you are near a place to wash your hands without touching doors or furniture. 

Put a piece of paper on the table and cover the paper with a coating of 
paint, using only one color. Use your hands to do this and be sure that 
the entire paper is covered with the paint, but don’t put on so much that 
it will pile up. After you have made your first picture, you will know just 
how much paint to put on the paper. 

Now take your fingers and draw in the paint. You will see shades of 
light and dark in the places where your fingers have painted. Perhaps you 
have made a design or a picture of houses and trees on your first paper. You 
will find how many different kinds of pictures you can make by experi- 
menting with many pictures. 

You might try using the palm of your hand and find that you have the 
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body of a mouse or a rabbit. A twist of your fingers or your thumb on the 
paper will give you his ears and his tail. Some strange plants and weird 
forests will grow under your hands as you experiment with different ways 
of using your fingers on the paint. 

If you are not pleased with your picture, it is very easy to wipe it out 





Courtesy of the Shaw Studio 


with your hands and start over again. If the paint has become too dry, dip 
your hands in the water and rub it smooth again. 

When you wish to paint pictures in a different color, you must wash your 
hands well before you start the new color or you may be disappointed that 
your pictures do not have a good clear hue. 

When you have finished your painting, take it up by two corners and 
lay it on a newspaper or cardboard to dry. Then you must remember to 
clean up the table and put away the paints so that your mother will be glad 
to have you do your finger painting again. 
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Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
We invite you to send verse, stories, descriptions, diaries, plays, puzzles, 
and drawings in black ink. Only boys’ and girls’ own work should be 
sent, and all contributions should be accompanied by the full name, age, 
and address of the sender. 


$2 


—RuBy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


A SKYSCRAPER 


Skyscraper 

A spectacle built by and for 
Men 

Skyscrapers 

That clouds eat up. 


Watch those columns go into the air 
Resting on cement and steel 
Columns that are going to hold 
Tons and tons of building. 
Skyscrapers that will be many stories 
Of skilled hands and brains. 


Strong bold men 

Men that build skyscrapers 
Skyscrapers expressing their character 
Characters that are as strong 

As the steel they build with. 
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It grew from thought 
And there it stands 
Tall and graceful 
King of steel and cement 
Looking down loftily from the high perch 
At its far reaching realm. 
There, look above you. 
In a heaven of blue mist 
Waiting to be praised 
Stands the finished skyscraper. 
—NISHUANE SCHOOL GrRouP 
Montclair, New Jersey 


THE LAUGHING BUDDHA 


ON A table in my home stands a little ivory Buddha. This little figure 
is very important to me because I expect it will be the beginning of an 
interesting hobby of collecting unusual figures in marble, ivory and bone. 

As you know most every Chinese and Japanese Buddha is kneeling, 
looking very, very solemn and frightening. But this one is carved to look 
as if laughing. When I received it the gift-bearer spoke to me about the 
carving of the figurine. After the elephant is captured and the ivory 
tusks are taken, immediately the carver taken along on the expedition sets 
to work to direct the cutting of the ivory. When this task is completed 
he takes the white ivory and carves these little figures. So you see, when 
anything like this is started, you of course go into the subject and find out 
about the country from which it comes, the people, and the religion and 
customs of that country. If the figurine is made of ivory you learn about 
the history of the elephants. But this laughing Buddha I own is unusual 
and I have just started going into it. 

There is nothing I would like better than to sit down with my hobby and 
some books to learn about a new object in any collection. 


—HERMINE CANTOR, age 12 
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THE MAYOR FINDS A NEW ROAD 


TuHIs was the title of a play given by “The Eagle-Eyed Reviewers,” a 
movie club in Public School 41, New York City. For about two years they 
had been studying and discussing motion pictures. They found most edu- 
cational films dull. When their principal asked them to do a play on 
health for their graduation, they decided to do it as a film script and see 
that it was not dull. 

The result was a lively musical comedy, full of sound information and 
good sense. Mayor Don’t had been elected on a health program, but 


DISEASE CRAPH. 


%: 





despite all his rules of “Don’t eat candy,” “Don’t neglect your teeth,” and 
so on, diseases were on the increase in the town as shown by a chart the 
citizens’ committee made when they came to protest and take away his 


medals. 
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The Mayor begs for another week's trial. Then Humor, Rhythm and 
Music come and show him how. One scene shows a grand party with all 


the best foods present. Tippy and Snippy, the raw milk twins, are very 
unpopular and sing: 


Nobody wants us! Just cast aside! 
Completely useless—not pasteurized. 

Our parents say that we're null and void; 
The germs within us, they breed typhoid. 


But the milkmen come to their rescue singing: 


Don’t be discouraged! Your germs we'll cure! 
We'll heat and cook you, until you're pure. 
So come along now. Dry your wet eyes, 

And soon you'll be pasteurized! 


In the end, Mayor Don’t is convinced that they are right and changes 
his policy. At the same time he changes his name to Mayor J. J. Do. 


THE TRAIN 


It comes! 

It runs! 

Down the rail 

With freight and mail 

A shriek and a whistle! 

The engine on high 

And a long string of cars 

Go thundering by. 

Now a speck in the distance, 

Now only a light 

And at last the caboose 

Disappears in the night. 
—JAMES LAMBERT, age 12 
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ANIM RUNS AWAY 


by ADELE and CATEAU 
DE LEEUW 


A beautiful color picture book of 
Java! Here are the happy adven- 
tures of Anim when he runs away 
from home. (Ages 6-8) $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Let's Play Games! 


There are games of all kinds for groups of all sizes. Here 
is a new booklet which is fully described by its title, “Games 
for Quiet Hours and Small Spaces.” Over 160 activities are 
presented—tricks and mystery games, riddles and puzzles, 
games for two, games for small groups and for larger numbers 
and automobile games—all of them tried and tested. 


This practical booklet may be secured for 50 cents from the 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

315 FourrH AvENUE New York Crry 
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STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 


My name is 


My address is 
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Adventure with Adventurers 


Here is a rip-snorting tale of adventure Re 


told by a soldier of fortune to whom ad- 
venture, hardship, and danger are the 
, 


spice of life. Jack O’Bri nm. author of 
i 
i 
i 


the famous Silver Chief books, tells o 






1 8 
Rip Darey’s thrilling experiences all hii 
over the world. fit 


Whole-hearted co-operation by the members of th« 
Adventurers’ Club of New York has made this story 
possibie. It contains adventures with Philip Plant. 
Bob Ripley, Frank Buck, Tex O'Reilly, Sir Hubert 


Wilkins, and many others. 
“aed DARCY, Adventurer 
By Jack O’Brien - Illustrated - $2.00 


At all bookstores, or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 





MOLD 
PLASTER FIGURES 





X} — 
(a DOPEY 
Ja\ Avex funes of 
© ONE SET BOXED MONTE AND M Mou 


1 Heavy Rubber Mold of Dopey 





Large Supply of Lincolnite By Darwin James Adams 
Molding Powder What a wonderful idea it turned out to be — 
; buying the ship in the window of the steamship 
Substantial Wooden Stand or ig ind sailing off to the faraway places 
FREE where monotony is simply unknown. Monte and 
. Molly and Terpsy the cat will never, never for 
with two new subsciptions to get it. Neither will any youngster of 5 to 12. 
STORY PARADE at $2.00 each. a a — this cruise-of-the-century and 
you'r ch of a meanie as the daddy who 


STORY PARADE made Tim have a double portion of spinach, 


or spi $2 at the bookstore. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. Gloriously illustrated by L. Franklin yan Zelm 
THE MACAULAY COMPANY e NEW YORK 




















